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a subject fit for a really scientific treatment. These
may seem brave words, but as a fundamental principle,
.they ought to be accepted by all students of language.
But even the most extreme supporter of this general
principle has to limit it, by adding, as Professor Brug-
maiin does, that it is only within the same linguistic
sphere and at the same time that phonetic change takes
place with rigid consistency.1 With this limitation
the general principle would probably be excepted at
present as almost a truism. And if in another place,
Professor Brugmann says that all which he and Ms
friends have been contending for is that e all words
undergo the same change, if the letters stand under
the same conditions,' who would now deny this?
The difficulty, however, remains, how to ascertain
what letters stand under the same conditions, nay,
how to discover what these conditions are in their
endless variety. Each language has its own phonetic
idiosyncrasies, the dialects of each language go their
own way, nay, we know that even families and indi-
viduals have often their own peculiar pronunciation.

Dialectic Growth.

I tried to comprehend all these disturbing influ-
ences under the general name of Dialectic Growth,
using Dialectic in a very wide, but, I believe, in its
original sense. Dialects begin with the casual con-
versation of individuals. They continue as the con-
versational language of families, clans, villages, some-

1 Brugmann, Zum liculigen Stand der Sprachwfosenso&aft, p. 78.